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Mrs. Caroline B. Wittpenn 


The loss of a great figure in public life some- 
times marks the end of a single career or the close 
of a period of useful personal service. But when 
that life has been devoted to alleviating distress and 
comforting the afflicted, then death marks only one 
more milestone in a high cause. Such a person lives 
on in those many lesser lives whose consecration to 
social service is the inspired continuity of the great 
example. 

Mrs. Wittpenn was richly endowed for the work 
to which she devoted her social prestige, personal 
means, exceptional ability and tireless energies. Her 
sympathy and graciousness were directed by keen 
insight and an unselfish disregard for personal 
gratifications. Her leadership in the field of con- 
structive social work grew out of a basic apprecia- 
tion of human suffering, learned from personal as- 
sociation with unfortunate families. 

A citizen of New Jersey, Mrs. Wittpenn’s ag- 
gressive initiative was directed increasingly toward 
all fields of social welfare. For such as her it has 
been written: 

“I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat; I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed me: I was 
sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came 
unto me.” 
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The Village of Happiness* 
HISTORY AND SALVAGE 


Human history, written in pictures, words or monuments, 
has been brilliantly splashed in vivid colors with the names and 
deeds of those who have achieved fame as rulers, good or bad, 
warriors, scientists, inventors, teachers, patriots, saints or great 
sinners. The lives of the common and less than common people 
of their times have been painted as a drab, indistinct and inade- 
quate background. 


The true history of a nation is the history of its people, 
all of its people, on the march for self-expression or in retreat 
toward annihilation. The “Simple Annals of the Poor’ may 
have greater historical significance than the debauchery of a 
Nero. The lesson to be drawn from the lives of “The Submerged 
Tenth” may be of greater value than those learned from “The 
Lives of the Saints.” 

The salvage and study of the imperfect product of the ma- 
chine we call “civilization” will do two things; discover latent 
and unknown possibilities of usefulness in the imperfect output 
and suggest improvements in the machine itself that will reduce 
its wastage. 

Forty-five years ago “The Village of Happiness” began its 
work as a self-constituted rear-guard to gather up a certain class 
of fragments cast aside by society in its progress, left behind 
and vainly struggling to re-join the procession. The history of 
those forty-five years concerns itself with one of the most num- 
erous and humblest groups of society. The salvage work of 
the Village has discovered, developed and utilized the latent pos- 





* AUTHOR’S NOTE: I have been living for some months in the Village of Hap- 
piness. These stories of its life have been written in its atmosphere. Daily 
contacts with the children and those in charge have made me feel that I, 
too, “belong.” To be made one of themselves by these children, to be taken 
in as one who “belongs,” is no mean honor. 

The attempt to interpret them, their possibilities, their accomplish- 
ments, their values, their everyday lives, is a privilege. It is my hope that 
the stories may contribute to a better understanding of them and bring 
comfort to the homes where there are children-who-never-grow-up. 

I am indebted to Miss Helen T. Reeves, of Bridgeton, N. J., for the spirit 
and substance of this, the first of the stories . 

This is the Second in this Series of Articles. 
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sibilities in this group for useful and happy lives. Its scientific 
work with delayed and halting minds, carried on in laboratory, 
school, shop, field, playground and home, has been a major in- 
fluence in the readjustment of our public school system to under- 
privileged, backward, and difficult children. Its Psychological 
Research Laboratory, Summer School for Teachers, and Exten- 
sion Department have given a world-wide stimulus to thought 
and action in the identification, care, treatment and possibilities 
of the mentally retarded. It is continuing its scientific study of 
possible causes still unrecognized and obscure, of such retarda- 
tion. 

The lives of those who live in this “Village of Happiness” 
reveal that being understood is in itself creative of the spirit of 
happiness which presides over and animates alike its citizens and 
its children. 


After all is said, it is the advance of the whole mass that 
must be taken into account in the progress of civilization. 
Leaders may go so far in the van as to separate themselves 
and their influence from their people. Groups of stragglers, 
clinging to the skirts of society retard its progress. If there is 
no concern for their weakness and inefficiency they must be cut 
off and forgotten. Yet even so, the causes that made them weak 
and inefficient, disregarded, may drag down the whole social 
structure. 

We are beginning to be wise in that we are increasing our 
efforts to learn the causes for the rising stream of the socially 
incompetent. 


SALVAGE 


John More 


When he was a boy he was very unhappy. No one seemed 
to care much about him. His people didn’t understand him. 
His companions made fun of him, imposed upon him, encouraged 
him in evil. He got into trouble and was sent away to a school 
where boys who do bad things are sent. John was different but 
the school, like his parents and playmates, didn’t know why. 

Sending him away didn’t make him any better. He ran 
away from the school. They brought him back. He tried it 
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again and again; same result each time. He unhappiness grew, 
Unhappiness is catching. John’s made everybody else unhappy. 
They wanted to get rid of him. 

A happy thought was born in that school every once in a 
while. The head-master had one. It occurred to him that John 
and himself would be better off if the Village of Happiness would 
let John come to live in one of its cottages. 


Well, that’s the way it turned out. More than forty years 
ago John came to the Village. He brought his unhappiness with 
him and of course he was discontented. The two things go 
together. 

John was big and strong by this time so he was given the 
job of driving a team and hauling coal for the Village. It was 
a dirty job and hard work. He didn’t mind and for a while he 
hung on. Then, lo and behold, he ran away from the Village. 

Now the King of the Village,—(Oh yes, it has a sort of 
King, although no one ever thinks of him in that light, for his 
only title among the children is ‘—’fessor’”’; but he is the Head 
of the Village) ,—was sorry for John, so he sent after him and 
brought him back. He ran away again and again but every 
time the good King brought him back. 

About this time there were two little crippled and helpless 
boys in the Village of Happiness. So it occurred to the King 
that maybe, if he should give one of these little fellows to John 
to be a big brother to, John, in caring for and trying to make 
the helpless boy happy, would grow less unhappy himself. 

Well, it worked out, almost I mean, that way. John be- 
came a “big brother” in addition to his other work. 

One crippled boy, however, wasn’t enough to cure John 
More. For a while he hung on again,—then seemed to grow 
worse than ever. At any rate the King saw he was getting 
ready to run away again, so he sent for him. 

“John,” he said, “that boy I gave you likes you a lot. 
You’ve been awful good to him. You’ve carried him in your 
arms and wheeled him in his chair so much that he’d miss you 
horribly if you left him. I’m afraid he wouldn’t be looked after 
so well by anyone else.” 

John’s face was one big smile by this time but the King 
went right on. “You know that other little crippled fellow?” 
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“Yes”, said John, “I know him. Ain’t nobody lookin’ after 
him like I do my boy.” John’s chest swelled out when he said it. 
said it. 

That King was wise. He knew the time to load a fellow up 
with a hard job is when he’s got one already and all puffed up 
with it. So he took advantage of John right there. 

He said, “John, this other little chap needs a big brother, 
too.” Then, in a sort of doubtful way went on, “I’m wondering 
—I’m just wondering—if you could manage two boys.” 

John didn’t know it but he was a “goner” right then. But 
the King knew he had him when he saw John’s chest swell out 
some more and heard his “Sure. Tlltake him. I’d like to have 
another. Two’s better’n one, anyway.” 

From that day, more than thirty years ago, John never ran 
away again. Every minute off the coal wagon he gave to his 
two boys. He called them proudly “my boys” and all the vil- 
lagers called them “John’s boys.” 

That was the day John’s unhappiness ceased for good and 
uncovered all the goodness in him. He got up earlier than the 
others in the morning to wash and dress his boys for breakfast. 
He hurried home at noon and night to look after them. Sun- 
days and holidays he devoted wholly to them. They filled his 
whole horizon. “Limited” you say? “Because his mind had 
been ‘marking time’ since he was seven years old’? 

Listen. I am writing this within two stone-throws of the 
cottage in which John now spends most of his time. I see him 
every day at the window and get a smile and wave of the hand. 
At fifty-four he is getting feeble. His eyes are failing. His 
working days are over. 

His two boys, now long grown but still helpless, are with 
him in the cottage. So, too, is the spirit of happiness which 
has been his for these many years. 
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The Problem of the Feeble-Minded 


In New Jersey 
The Relation of the Public Schools to the Public Institutions 


By 
Edgar A. Doll, Ph. D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland 
New Jersey 


(Continued from the November Bulletin) 


THE FEEBLE-MINDED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The New Jersey Conference on Child Health and Protection 
this year adopted the following resolution as a part of its deli- 
berations: 

“RESOLVED that it is sound public policy, not charity, 

to provide special treatment and training for all types 

of exceptional children, for in so doing, we are both 

inereasing society’s assets and decreasing its liabilities, 

according to the fundamental principle of special edu- 
cation ‘to help the individual to help himself to the 
limit of his capacity,’ by making it possible for the 
children of greatest capacity to make a greater con- 
tribution to the common welfare, and for the majority 

of those of least capacity to become self-supporting, 

instead of dependent or delinquent members of so- 

ciety.” 

This resolution was offered by the Committee on Special 
Classes of the Section for Education and Training. Its adoption 
reflects the mature judgment of leaders in child welfare in New 
Jersey. The resolution emphasizes that special education is not 
a charitable enterprise but is sound public policy. It calls at- 
tention to the importance of a constructive and preventive pro- 
gram. It emphasizes the need for training mentally subnormal 
children as one means of combating dependency and delinquency. 

LEGAL PROVISION FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 

The Constitution of the State of New Jersey provides that 
“the legislature shall provide for the maintenance and support of 
a thorough and efficient system of free public schools for the 
instruction of all* the children of this State between the ages 
of five and eighteen years.” 


* Italics ours. 
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In carrying out this constitutional provision, the School 
Laws make specific provision for certain classes of handicapped 
children as follows. 

Section 193 provides that “each school district shall provide 
suitable school facilities and accommodations for all* children 
residing in the district and desiring to attend the public schools 
therein. Such facilities and accommodations shall include proper 
school buildings, together with furniture and equipment, con- 
venience of access thereto, and courses of study suited to the 
ages and attainments of all pupils* between the ages of five and 
twenty years.” This section empowers the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to withhold State moneys from such districts as fail to 
provide such facilities and accommodations. No exception is 
made to such mandatory provision because of mental and physi- 
cal handicaps on the part of the school pupils. On the contrary, 
specific provision is made for such handicapped children in other 
sections of the law. 

Thus, Section 191, provides that “each board of education in | 
this State shall ascertain what children, if any, there are in | 
public schools who are three years or more below the normal. 
In each school district in this State in which there are ten or 
more children three years or more below normal, the board 
of education thereof shall establish a special class or classes for 
their instruction, no class, however, to contain more than fifteen 
children.” 

Section 9 provides that the Commissioner of Education shall 
“prescribe such method as to him may seem best for use in 
ascertaining what children are three years or more below the 
normal.” Section 269 provides that “the sum of five hundred 
dollars (shall be apportioned to the school districts) for each 
teacher employed in a special class for the instruction of blind or 
deaf children or for children who are three years or more below 
the normal.” 

And finally, the State Board of Education has prescribed 
rules governing the certification of teachers of special classes 
which state the necessary qualifications for temporary and per- 
manent certificates of teachers of such classes. 

It is therefore evident that sufficient legislation has been 
enacted to provide for the instruction of mentally handicapped 
children in accordance with their special needs. Such legisla- 


* Italics ours. 
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tion has been somewhat “piece-meal” in character and complete 
machinery has not been provided in the State Department of 
Education for carrying out the intention of such legislation. 
More provision should be made for the supervision of special 
education as an administrative function of the State Department 
of Education, with suitable resources for rendering effective 
such regulations as may from time to time be advisable or neces- 
sary. 


EXISTING PROVISION FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


New Jersey is reputed to be the first state to make manda- 
tory state-wide provision for special classes for subnormals. 
This was done by act of the General Assembly in 1911. 


During the year ending June 30, 1912, the total number of 
classes for subnormal children in the State was reported as 
eighty. During the school year 1916-1917, five years later, the 
number of such classes had more than doubled. There were 
then 162 such classes, with a total enrollment of 2,220 children 
and an annual expenditure of $150,000 for their training. 

The children to be admitted to such classes were never 
carefully defined, except as the law stated they were to be “three 
years or more below the normal.” These children are described, 
however, in a circular issued by the Commissioner of Education 
in 1917. 

The annual report of the Commissioner of Education for 
the year ending June 30, 1927, shows that there were 3,480 chil- 
dren in special classes for subnormals, and an additional 1,161 in 
classes for backward and incorrigible children. This is six- 
tenths of one per cent of the total school population in the first 
eight grades exclusive of the kindergarten. 

A state-wide survey, conducted in 1929, showed that 56 
school districts in 19 counties were providing special classes for 
mentally subnormal children. Two hundred and three school 
districts in the 21 counties reported no provision for mentally 
subnormal children, although this is required by the School Laws 
of the State. 

The 56 districts providing special classes showed an enroll- 
ment of 7,000 feeble-minded children of whom about 5,000, or 
70 per cent, were actually attending school. Only one district 
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was providing for as many as two per cent of the elementary 
school population, which is the most conservative scientific es- 
timate of feeble-mindedness in the elementary schools. Almost 
no districts were providing for as many as one per cent of the 
elementary school population. 

In the districts not making special provision for feeble- 
minded children of school age, the school authorities estimated 
that there were 1,760 feeble-minded children in the public schools 
in these districts, 20 per cent of whom were not attending school. 
The survey showed a general unwillingness on the part of most 
school districts to provide for feeble-minded children of school 
age. The opinion was rather generally expressed that such 
children should be cared for in public institutions. Other dis- 
tricts felt that the results of special education were not justified 
by the increased cost of special classes. Still other districts felt 
that it was unwise to place children in special classes because of 
the unpleasant notoriety attending such placement. 


In general, the survey showed wide-spread lack of apprecia- 
tion, on the part of the public school officials and boards of edu- 
cation, of the social importance of the problem of feeble-minded- 
ness among children of school age, and a general unwillingness 
on the part of the schools to assume responsibility for this 
problem. 


THE SCHOOL’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Our State Constitution contemplated a system of free public 
education for all children, regardless of social condition, physical 
disability or mental handicap. Subsequent legislation specifically 
provides for the education of handicapped children, including the 
feeble-minded. No provision is made in the law for excluding 
children from school, or to permit their non-attendance because 
of mental deficiency. It would, therefore, seem to be the clear 
duty of every school district to meet the wishes of the public as 
expressed in such public school legislation. 

Public education in a democracy has one fundamental pur- | 
pose, namely, to prepare the children of the nation for good cit- 
izenship. This requires that all children shall receive such in- 
struction that at maturity they may realize the highest mental, 
physical and social attainments consistent with their native ca- 
pacities. This social obligation of education reinforces the leg- 
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islative provision. To fulfill this professional duty the public 
schools must provide a type of education that shall be adapted 
to the limitations of children but designed to improve their 
capabilities. The public school’s responsibility goes beyond the 
traditional preparation in cultural subjects and demands a con- 
tinuing readjustment of the process of education in terms of the 
moral, social, economic and industrial future of the individual 
school pupils. 

Every child of school age has, therefore, a right to expect 
that our public school system shall recognize his needs in rela- 
tion to his abilities and provide for them accordingly. The only 
exception that the law recognizes is the child’s incapacity to 
attend school because of mental or physical disability. Even 
these handicaps are specifically provided for so that there may 
be no loss of instruction for the handicapped child. Thus, 
in the case of home-bound cripples, even bedside instruction is 
provided. In the case of the helpless feeble-minded, institutional 
care is available. 

The public school laws do not provide for the instruction 
of children under five years of age. This limitation might 
properly be construed in terms of mental age rather than life 
age. In that case, the public school’s responsibility for the edu- 
cation of the feeble-minded might be interpreted so as to ex- 
clude from school those children whose mental development is 
less than that of a normal five-year-old child. It would further 
seem reasonable to consider the public institution for the feeble- 
minded as a residential school for certain types and degrees of 
mental deficiency, especially those children who are more gravely 
handicapped in mental capacity or whose mental defect is ag- 
gravated by physical defect, by behavior disorders, by depen- 
dency, or by inadequate home care. There is still further the 
practical problem of providing special education on an adminis- 
trative basis which shall be economical and efficient, a problem 
which is particularly acute in rural districts and in small villages 
and municipalities. 


CORRELATION OF SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION 


These considerations at once call attention to the importance 
of coordinating the resources of the public schools with those of 
the public institutions in a state program of adequate care for 
the feeble-minded. 
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In such a program the institutions should provide for the 
delinquent, dependent and low-grade feeble-minded, and those 
with physical handicaps or psychopathic tendencies. The public 
schools should then assume responsibility for the well-adjusted 
higher-grade feeble-minded of school age who are not seriously 
handicapped physically, who come from reasonably good homes 
and whose presence in the public school is not seriously detri- 
mental to the best interests of normal children. 

At the present time our information is too incomplete to 
provide at once such a classification of subnormal children. Per- 
haps ten per cent of all feeble-minded children of school age 
could best be cared for in public institutions, while the remaining 
90 per cent could remain in their own homes and attend special 
classes in public schools. This is, in fact, approximately the ex- 
isting situation except that the 90 per cent now in the communi- 
ties are not, for the most part, adequately provided for in the 
public school systems. Some school systems actually exclude 
mentally subnormal children, others fail to compel their atten- 
dance, while still others fail to provide instruction and facilities 
suited to their needs. 

The problem is particularly acute in rural districts where 
it is impracticable to provide special education unless the total 
number of children in the district is sufficient to permit the or- 
ganization of a special class or to permit individual attention on 
the part of the teacher without serious detriment to the normal 
children in the classroom. In view of this situation it has been 
suggested that union rural school districts would so increase the 
size of the rural school groups as to permit better provision for 
mentally subnormal children. The alternative suggestion is that 
feeble-minded children in rural districts be given priority for ad- 
mission to public institutions in those cases where the number 
of the feeble-minded children of school age in any particular 
district is very small. One thing is certain, only a minority of 
feeble-minded children of school age throughout the State are 
now receiving instruction suited to their needs, and this condi- 
tion should be corrected as soon as possible. 


TYPES OF SPECIAL CLASS CHILDREN 


Mental deficiency, as defined by the Sub-Committee on 
Mental Deficiency of the White House Conference on Child 
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Health and Protection, includes all mentally subnormal children 
who fail to profit from public school instruction because of limit- 
ed intelligence. This Committee estimated that 15 per cent of 
the elementary school population are mentally deficient within 
this definition. This includes not only the actually feeble-mind- 
ed, who are estimated at two per cent of the elementary school 
population, but also those dull normals who experience special 
difficulty in pursuing the traditional academic courses of study. 

While adequate instruction of these very dull normal children 

should be a major concern of public education today, our concern 

in this report is for the actually feeble-minded. 

Feeble-minded children are those whose general intelligence 
is so low that they are unable to follow the ordinary course of 
public school instruction, and who at maturity probably will 
not manage themselves and their affairs without supervision or 
charitable assistance. 

It is customary to divide the feeble-minded according to 
degree as follows: 

1. Idiots. Those feeble-minded who are so seriously deficient 
that they need custodial care and supervision even in 
their daily wants. They are incapable of self-help or 
self-care except after long-continued home training. 
They are mentally incapable of attending school, al- 
though the School Laws do not now provide for their 
exclusion. Idiots should be cared for in public institu- 
tions if the home cannot or should not bear the burden. 

2. Imbeciles. Those feeble-minded who are of intermediate 
grade. They generally are incapable of succeed- 
ing in public school beyond the first grade but are 
capable of learning simple occupational pursuits under 
close supervision. They can usually care for themselves 
in a limited way but rarely become self-sustaining 
members of society even when well supervised. 
Imbeciles are a burden at home and at school. They 
can be cared for to better advantage in institutions. 

3. Morons. Moronity is the highest degree of feeble-mind- 
edness and merges imperceptibly into intellectual 
subnormality. Morons are capable of academic school 
instruction up to the fourth or fifth grade and profit 
from occupational instruction to an even higher level. 
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They are also capable of profiting from the social in- 
struction offered in special classes in the public schools 
and, under favorable conditions, acquire desirable habits 
of industry and behavior. Morons constitute by far the 
greatest number of the feeble-minded and most of them 
are capable of receiving instruction in the public schools. 
The ordinary moron is well adjusted under conditions of 
special class instruction in the public schools and profits 
materially from such instruction. Many morons come 
from homes which can provide reasonably good care 
during the early school years. They should not be ex- 
cluded from attendance at the public school unless their 
behavior, physical condition, or home surroundings 
make institutional care more advisable. 
(To be Continued) 


Three Little Boys at Christmas 
Heather Collier 


Bill came to The Training School somewhat defiantly, an 
urchin against the world. Jimmy came listlessly, in his father’s 
long, gleaming motor. Johnny came a bit wearily, dusty from 
the long ride in his family’s decrepit little car. They came with- 
in a week of each other, and before another week had passed 
they were pals. And Christmas was near. 

Christmas to Bill meant tantalizing odors of unattainable 
goodies, bustling crowds on the pavements, and a cold little nose 
pressed to glamorous shop windows. Christmas to Jimmy 
meant piles of handsomely wrapped gifts, a long dinner table 
sparkling with silver and glass and laden with expensive but 
indigestible foods, and a great deal of adult company. Always 
there were those flocks of grown-up guests, who had apparently 
a great deal to talk and laugh about, but only an occasional kind 
word in passing for a little, not-too-bright boy. To Johnny, 
Christmas meant joyous anticipation, and love, and the humble 
little gifts that were expressions of that love. 

On the night when the Santa Claus letters must be written, 
Bill was shy and incredulous. “Aw, I dunno—just anything 
will be all right,” he said. It was some time before the eager 
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Johnny persuaded him to confess his deep hope of a scooter, 
Bill had always been afraid to hope. Jimmy wrote his letter 
boldly, though he had a little trouble finding anything to want, 
except a red top like Johnny’s. Johnny wrote in happy con- 
fidence, being careful not to ask for too much, in case Santa 
Claus might be financially embarrassed. 

That was the beginning of the real Christmas preparation. 
Bill, who had never before had a real home, was given a part 
in the beautification of his cottage. He wove big wreaths of 
laurel and fir to hang in the windows. He sat in the warm barn 
in the early evenings and chattered and laughed with the rest 
as they delved into the piles of greens. Bill began to realize 
that this Christmas was going to be his, not as a spectator but 
as a joyous participant. He got a happy, shaky feeling just 
in approaching the cottage in the early dusk; in seeing the warm 
light flooding through the wreathed windows. He took a per- 
sonal pride in the gay little lights on the trees in the cottage 
lawn, and he knew that inside the cottage was a bigger tree, 
marvellous and brilliant, and a soft babble of excited planning, 
and a colorful chaos of gift making. Bill was making a gift— 
a cellophane belt for Mr. M—, to whom Bill had shly given the 
boyish worship that every boy needs to feel for the man who can 
best show him how to live his life. 


In the afternoons, Bill was an errand boy. In that capacity 
he had to go, sometimes, to the Christmas room, where brightly- 
wrapped boxes were stacked almost to the ceiling, and labels 
were being sewed on, and parcels were being wrapped and every- 
where there was the snow of paper and the scarlet and green of 
ribbons. These were Santa Claus’ helpers. Bill began to feel 
more confident about his scooter. 

As for Jimmy, he was feverishly active these days in the 
making of a number of gifts. In previous years, someone had 
always bought them for him to give, but this Christmas he was 
to make them himself. He labored earnestly on a pot holder for 
Aunt Louise (who hadn’t touched a pot for twenty-five years). 
He was making a little basket for his mother (who later cried 
over it, and smiled at its crookedness, and treasured it above 
all her treasurers). And for his father, a smoking stand in the 
shape of a brightly colored Mr. Jiggs (who was destined, from 
that Christmas on, to stand by Jimmy’s father’s chair, in a room 
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full of exquisite furniture). Jimmy was afraid he wouldn’t have 
them done in time. He worked feverishly over them, and loved 
them, and thought ecstatically of the joy they would bring. And 
he was very happy indeed. 

These things were not new to Johnny, but they brought him 
no less happiness for that. Johnny had a part in the Christmas 
play, and was incredibly busy and extremely important, as be- 
fits an actor. He made gifts for every member of his family 
and thrilled at the imposing little pile they made. He put a 
sprig of holly in his buttonhole and said “Merry Christmas” to 
everybody for a week before Christmas, and his face glowed 
and his eyes shone and he was quite steeped in Christmas spirit. 

Almost before they knew it, it was Christmas Eve. Breath- 
less suspense hung over crowded Garrison Hall. And then, with 
a whooping and a bouncing and a jollity that caught you and 
sent you up to the very pinnacle of delight—Santa Claus! 

There was no more doubt in the mind of Bill. There was 
no more listlessness in the heart of Jimmy. They stood in the 
aisle with Johnny, jumping up and down, laughing, pushing to- 
ward Santa Claus. 

And high in the tower the old clock ticked off the few hours 
until Christmas. 


Merry Christmas! 





An efficient, well-adjusted individual is one whose habits 
and mental attitudes toward life are so well organized and in- 
tegrated that he is capable of making the essential compromises 
called for by the obstacles that he has to meet. The individual 
who is approaching his maximum efficiency and getting out of 
life the maximum amount of happiness is the individual who 
has acquired habits that work out to his or her advantage. 
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Annual Household Report 


GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT 
Mary L. Vernon, Matron 


I cannot speak too highly of the loyalty and cooperation 
received from the staff of this department during the past year. 
They have shown unfailing interest in the happiness of the chil- 
dren, and a gratifying willingness to cooperate in our plans, 
often at considerable personal inconvenience. 


BUILDINGS 


We are constantly anxious to improve our cottages when- 
ever possible. During the year some changes were made in the 
arrangement of Tyler Cottage, providing more space generally, 
and creating a sewing room for the use of the girls. We have 
also installed a new bookcase in the sitting room of the Cottage, 
in an effort to encourage the girls to do more reading. 

Several improvements are planned in Louden Cottage and at 
Wilbur, if it should be possible for us to make them. We con- 
tinue to hope, however, that it may be possible to build a new 
Wilbur Cottage. Wilbur has given many years of comfort and 
service, but has now reached a point where repairs are becoming 
a constant necessity and expense, which can only be eliminated 
by the erection of a new building. 

The girls in Wilbur are enjoying a new radio. Our children 
never cease to find pleasure in this way, and follow a number of 
programs with much interest from day to day. We are attempt- 
ing to keep the cottages colorful and bright, and to provide 
ample game and reading facilities, in addition to our musical 
equipment. 

The completion of the new cottage which is now being erect- 
ed will be welcomed, since this will relieve the slight congestion 
which now exists. 


INDUSTRIAL 


No one knows better than our clothing department how 
quickly children can grow. Cuffs that one year threaten to en- 
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gulf the wearer’s hand completely, fail even to cover the expanse 
of adolescent wrist the following season. It is for this reason 
that every child must be measured each spring and fall, and 
every wardrobe must be refitted and altered or replaced. We 
are striving to provide for the children a maximum of clothing 
comfort and attractiveness at a minimum of expense, and in this 
also we have received splendid cooperation from all departments. 


Boys’ DEPARTMENT 


Anna W. Hutchinson, Matron 


Another year has rolled past, and I think it has been a year 
for which we may feel thankful. It has been full of activity and 
we feel that we have made progress, not only along material 
lines, but also toward the better understanding of our children. 
I am more and more impressed with the way the question of 
discipline is being eliminated from our institution life. Once 
the question was, “What shall be done with this boy to punish 
him for his misdemeanor?” That question has long since given 
way to the inquiry, “What can be done for this boy to reward 
him for his good conduct, or work?” That is, of course, the 
spirit of The Training School, but its development has been so 
wonderful that it scarcely seems conceivable. 


BUILDINGS 


We feel that it would be a serious mistake to assume that 
any of our children are incapable of appreciating pleasant, color- 
ful surroundings. For that reason we are constantly seeking 
ways in which to effect improvements, and welcoming sugges- 
tions which may lead to such improvements. Cattell Cottage 
was the last to be renovated, and the children take great pride 
in its increased attractiveness. 

With the coming of cold weather, weather strips have been 
put on the windows and doors of a number of our buildings. 
This is a great improvement and will, I am sure, help in the 
conservation of heat. 

The grounds of Hutchinson have been beautified by the 
planting of a hedge and numerous other plants and trees. New 
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walks have also been laid, and the appearance of the cottage hag 
been much enhanced. 


In the Boys’ Department we also have our two new cottages: 
DeMott, which has now seen a year of comfortable service, and 
Elmer, which has recently been opened. Elmer is a beautiful 
cottage, complete with kitchen and dining room, and has done 
much to relieve congestion and increase the happiness of the 
children. 


GALA DAYS 


Since these special days are so important to all of us, it 
seems only proper that they should find a place in this report. 
Annual Day, of course, is the high point of the year. The 
children take keen delight, not only in presenting the after- 
noon’s entertainment, and in preparing little things for exhibi- 
tion in the School, but also in showing their visitors through the 
cottages, of which they are very proud. 

The Fourth of July promised to be a very damp celebration 
this year. Our outdoor activities were spoiled by a downpour 
of rain which lasted through the morning. However, the sun 
came out in the early afternoon, and the parade was one of 
the best we have ever had. 

And Hallowe’en must not be forgotten. Every cottage had 
its party, and its merry group of guests, whose places were taken 
immediately as they moved on to other cottage parties. 

Thanksgiving is always a happy day. This year the chil- 
dren enjoyed a special assembly during the morning, and at 
noon came the dinner of the year—with turkey, raised in our 
own poultry department! The poultry department is to be 
thanked for the fine number of fowl with which we have been 
provided, and we are also appreciative of the good work of 
Miss Reedmiller, our dietitian, for the balanced and varied 
menus she has planned. The health of the children has been 
excellent during the past year, and almost without exception 
they have gained in weight. . 

The children also enjoyed an unusually good summer. The 
principal feature of the hot months is always Camp. Last 
winter a number of improvements were made at Camp, includ- 
ing the installation of electric lights. Now, as the little Mills 
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boys pointed out, it is no longer necessary for them to hang 
lanterns in their camp dormitory so that the “Mrs.” may see to 
read their bedtime stories. There were also picnics, special 
entertainments, birthday parties, hikes, special suppers, and 
fishing parties, all planned so as to keep the children guessing 
and wondering what the next pleasant surprise might be. 


J. H. Findley, Boys’ Supervisor 


Experiments have shown that the most successful methods 
of child training are those which emphasize the successes of 
the child and place a minimum of stress on his failures. We 
believe that this is especially true in the case of our children 
at The Training School, and one of our most important tasks 
is to instill this and other like principles in the people who are 
to be in contact with the children. 

During the past year we have devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the play activities of the children, working in the direc- 
tion of increased freedom in the organization of play. In this 
connection, four general plans of organization have been evolved. 

Plan 1. We have used a club plan in our two largest cot- 

tages, Robison and Cattell B. These cottages have 
been furnished and supervised as popular clubs for all of the 
boys in the groups, and the recreation rooms formerly called 
“day rooms,” are now known as “club rooms.” The club rooms 
in Cattell are newly furnished. One, known as the Game Room, 
contains a standard-sized pool table and a number of steel locker 
boxes in which the boys may keep their “treasures” inviolate 
(except when an occasional perishable edible, such as an apple 
or a banana finds its way into a box, and must be carefully ex- 
tracted). The second room is used for quieter pursuits, and 
contains a radio, books, magazines and card games for the boys 
to enjoy. 

The Robison Club Room is similarly equipped, containing a 
large and also a medium-sized pool table, a radio, magazines, 
books, games, and so forth. We believe that these club rooms, 
available to all of the boys in the groups, have been a real help 
in solving conduct problems. 

Plan 2. This plan has been adopted in the smaller boys’ 

cottages. It requires that considerable floor space 
be kept constantly open, to permit free play with toys and in 
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children’s games, such as skipping rope, drop the handkerchief, 
hide the thimble, flying clouds, and other active games. 

Plan 3. This system, for our four cottages of older boys, 

increases the home-like atmosphere. The boys in 
these cottages are quieter and the groups are smaller, so that a 
real home atmosphere may be achieved. Here the groups most 
enjoy such games as checkers, dominoes, old maid, rook, flinch, 
parchesi, pinochle, ping pong, miniature pool, and others. 

Plan 4. Very special attention has been given to the re- 

creation of our lower-grade boys. Special visits 
have been made to other institutions to study their methods, 
and an out-door program has been provided which includes 
marching and the playing of simple running games. Some of 
the boys have learned to toss quoits, and satisfactory progress 
has been noted. 

It is interesting that the children often invent games for 
their own amusement, and some of these, embodying various 
features of standard games, are extremely interesting. It is 
possible that, in the near future, some of these may be publish- 
ed, as illustrations of the ingenuity often exhibited by our boys. 

We have also encouraged the boys in their individual gar- 
dening activities, and this summer witnessed a larger number 
of successful garden plots than we have ever had before. 














